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1919 STRIKES 


Labor Disturbances During Year Caused 
Economic Loss to Industry and 
Workers of Over Two Billion. 


Strikes caused an economic loss of 
over $2,000,000,000 during the year 
of 1919, labor bearing the burden to 
the extent of over $1,266,000,000, 
the balance, of course, being sus- 


BUILDING TRADE RATES FOR 
FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


Rates paid the building trades in 
Saginaw, Mich., for the past five 
years indicate fairly well the percent- 
age of advance in these trades 
throughout the country. The Michi- 


gan increases are: 


1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


CONFERENCE 


First of District Conferences Will Be Held 
at Springfield, Mass., on January 7. 
The first of a series of District 
Conferences will be held Friday, Jan- 
uary 7, 1921, in the Banquet Hall of 
Hotel Springfield, Springfield, Mass. 
The address of welcome will be 


Li : made by the Mayor of Springfield. 
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partment of Labor, the total number 
of persons affected being 4,112,507, 
with a loss of 60,100,000 working 
days. During the first quarter of 
1920, the strikes numbered 719 and 
the lockouts 11, the clothing indus- 
try leading with 95, building trades, 
textiles, metal trades, telephone and 
telegraph, mining and teaming fol- 
lowing in the order named with a 
total respectively of 81, 80, 76, 23, 
19 and 19. 

In the 1919 strikes, nine affected 
60,000 or more persons each. A 
general strike in Tacoma and Seattle 
in sympathy with metal workers in- 
volved 60,000; the Chicago stock- 
yards strike involved 65,000; the At- 
lantic Coast longshoreman’s strike 
involved 100,000; a similar number 
were involved in the New York terri- 
tory shipyard disturbance; the New 
York building trades strike put 125,- 
000 out of work; the Chicago build- 
ing trades lockout affected 115,000; 
the railroad strike affected 250,000; 
the steel and iron workers who went 
out in September of that year num- 
bered 367,000 and the bituminous 
coal miner vacationists numbered 
435,000. 

Of the 730 strikes and lockouts 
during the first three months of 
1920, 328 were for increased wages, 
71 for increased wages and shorter 
hours, 58 for recognition of union, 
17 because of employment of non- 
union men, four because of increased 
hours and nine because of decreased 
wages. 

The New York World places the 
strike loss in the United States dur- 
ing the first six months of 1920 ata 
total of 6,516,768 working days, the 
equivalent of more than 20,000 
working years. The known loss in 
wages and output is placed at $104,- 
443,370. This does not include the 
loss to those forced to be idle because 
of the strikes. 

Continuing in the same ratio the 
full year of 1920 would show a strike 
cost of $378,248,000, labor’s share 


(Continued on Page 9) 


PROCEEDINGS 


All Printing Handicaps At Last Overcome, 


Chicago Convention Proceedings Are 
Now Ready For Mailing 


The source-book of industrial rela- 
tions information is now ready for 
mailing. It is the Proceedings of 
the Chicago Convention of 1920, and 
its over seven hundred pages contain 
the Alpha and Omega up to date of 
one of the most important phases of 
industry. It is a book that should be 
in the hands of every executive, of 
every student of human relations, in 
every library, either public or refer- 
ence, and in the private library of 


every citizen. 


Printing difficulties held up the 
issuance of the volume, which is in 
two parts, longer than was expected, 
but the finished product justifies the 
additional time taken in publication. 
The first part is devoted to the talks 
at the main sessions of the three-day 
convention. The second part is de- 
voted to the talks and discussions at 
the sectional and subject meetings. 
It is printed on an excellent quality 
of book paper, in type that may be 
read without causing eye-strain, wire- 
stitched so that it will bear rough 
usage without serious damage. Each 
sectional and subject meeting section 
has its own title page, showing the 
subject, chairman and date of hold- 
ing. The binding is of grey, nicely 
lettered and bearing the association 


emblem. 


All the important phases of indus- 
trial relations are covered in these 
sessions by men and women of long 
experience, so that the reader gets 
the practical experience of firms 
carrying on the work, boiled down in 
the fewest possible words. That 
each account might be as accurate 
as possible, the stenographer’s notes 
were edited both by the speakers 


themselves and by the book editor. 


In the second section are included 
material on subjects directly in the 


(Continued on Page 9) 


lems arising from the present situa- 
tion. One of the Vice-Presidents of 
the I. R. A. A. will respond. The 
programm, as outlined, follows: 


Morning Topic:—‘Methods for Re- 
ducing Labor Costs.” 


1.—Lower Costs Through Better Pro- 
duction Methods; 


2.—Wage Incentives to Secure Greater 
Production; 


3.—Discussion of Preceding Addresses; 


4.—Discussion, of Present Labor Con- 
ditions. 


Afternoon Topic:—“The Importance 
of Industrial Relations Activities 
Under Present Conditions.” 


1.—Why More Attention Should Be 
Paid to the Labor Problem At 
This Time; 

2.—Personnel, Service and Employ- 
ment Work as Aids to Greater 
Production ; 


3.—Readjusting Industrial Relations 
Activities to Meet New Demands. 


At the dinner, which will be served 
at 6:15 P. M., there will be three 
addresses by well-known industrial 
executives on the following subjects: 


1.—Present Business Conditions and 
How to Meet Them; 

2.—The Industrial Outlook; 

3.—Promoting Industrial Leadership. 


Local arrangements for the Con- 
ference are being made by the 
Springfield Employment Managers’ 
Association, working in co-operation 
with the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce. These two organizations 
extend a most cordial invitation to 
everyone interested in the subject of 
this Conference to visit Springfield 
on January 7. Special arrangements 
are being made so that those who 
desire may visit the Springfield indus- 
tries on Thursday and Saturday, and 
the local officials hope that visitors 
will take this into consideration 
when making their plans and arrange 
to spend two or three days in the 
city. 

Springfield is easily accessible 
from New York, Albany, Boston and 
other points. Members in the vicin- 
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HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY 


COHOES, N. Y.—Eighteen hundred work- 
ers in idleness through the closing down of 
the Harmony Knitting Mills because of lack 
of orders. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Four hundred and 
four buildings and a 500 foot block of dormi- 
tory buildings erected by the Winchester 
Arms Company to house its workers during 
the war period were sold at public auction on 
November 27. 

ONTARIO, CAN.—More than 3,500 houses 
have been built in Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and other Canadian cities during 
the past year under Dominion and provincial 
housing plans. Appropriations of $25,000,000 
have been voted by the Canadian Parliament 
to be loaned at 5 per cent. in connection with 
provincial appropriations. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Clark Thread Com- 
pany will build a two-story and basement 
assembly hall and recreation building. The 
dining room will seat 1,600. The building 
will be equipped with swimming pools, gym- 
nasium and the roof will be used for a garden 
in the summer and a skating rink in the 
winter. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Hahne & Co., a depart- 
ment store, has purchased 271 lots in Belle- 
ville, a suburb located within a half hour’s 
ride from the store, for resale to workers at 
cost, $150 to $350 a lot. The employees have 
a building and loan organization with half a 
million assets, which will finance the building 
operations. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Rather than to have 
the plant shut down, workers of the Jenckes 
Spinning Co., Pawtucket and Central Falls, 
accepted a fifteen per cent. cut in wages. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The Lorraine Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturers of textiles, has 
discontinued the bonus payments in effect dur- 
ing the war period. 

DOVER, N. J.—After 200 molders quit 
when fifty men were laid off, the Richardson 
& Boynton Co., furnace and range manufac- 
turers, closed its entire plant until business 
conditions return to normal. Nearly a thou- 
sand men were affected. 

BERNE, SWITZERLAND.—A referendum 
on the introduction of the eight-hour day in- 
to the Swiss railroad, administrative, postal, 
telegraph and telephone services resulted in 
favor of the measure, the vote being 369,000 
to 271,000. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The newly created 
Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater 
New York, composed of the merged central 
labor bodies of the five boroughs representing 
750,000 trade unionists, has adopted a consti- 
tution which provides for a financial system 
to aid unions in strikes and confers power on 
the central body to act as a board of arbitra- 
tion. Power to withdraw trade from concerns 
“unfair” to organized labor also is conferred. 

LYNN, MASS. — Discontinuation of the 
bonuses allowed during the war period caused 
the United Shoe Workers of America to call 
a strike at the plant of L. W. Kenny & Co., 
employing about 300 workers. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indianapolis 
Housing Corporation has been formed with a 
capital of $1,000,000. It is planned to eventu- 
ally expand to own its own lumber yards and 
mills. Fifty manufacturers and business men 
form the corporation. Houses will be built 
far any particular industry on a reasonable 
guarantee. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Four hundred shopmen 
and 100 other workers of the New York Cen- 
tral were laid off November 15. Seventy-five 
employees of the Boston and Albany were 
laid off November 17. 

WORCESTER, Mass. — Norton & Co. 
started a forty-hour week November 15. Gra- 
ton & Knight is on a five-day week. Bradley 
Car Works has cut its force from 1,000 to 800. 
The Whittall Carpet Mills closed down for a 
week. 

NEW YORK.—Several of the largest hotels 
have annotinced an average reduction in food 
prices of ten per cent. Chain restaurants also 
have reduced prices. 

CLEVELAND.—A $150,000 butter factory 
has been started to employ 100 with an annual 
payroll of $200,000. This is the sixth new in- 
dustry to locate here in four months. 


LAWRENCE, MASS.—Four mills of the 
American Woolen Company closed down No- 
vember 4 and reopened November 8 on a four- 
day-a-week schedule. They had already cur- 
tailed their personnel fifty per cent. 

COALING, CAL.—Ten thousand oil work- 
ers in California have joined the trade unions 
recently formed. 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Journeymen tailors 
have abolished the piece-work system and have 
adopted a stated wage with regular hours. A 
strike caused by piece work rates has been 
called off. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Cincinnati has been 
selected as the next meeting place of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen. The 
Cummins-Esch railroad bill was declared to be 
“unfair to labor and a betrayal of the people’s 
interests.”” General President Helt and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Austin were re-elected. 

UNION, S. C.—A wage cut of 10 per cent. 
in all cotton mills in this territory became 
effective November 9. A four-day-week also 
became effective. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.— Seven hundred 
and fifty men and 200 women have enrolled 
for the evening classes in English provided by 
the General Electric Co. Since Americaniza- 
tion work began a year ago, 800 have taken 
out naturalization papers. 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS.—So that workers 
may preserve their identity and thereby be 
given a greater incentive, cards bearing the 
names of the operators have ben placed over 
the machines in the plant of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co. 

NEW YORK.—A report by the Merchants 
Association shows a turnover for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers of 125 per cent. during 
the first eight months of 1920, in forty-two 
firms employing 41,375 workers. The percent- 
age of turnover in the unskilled workers in 
these concerns was 265 per cent. 

NEW YORK.—Hopes are being entertained 
that the uneraployment among workers in the 
men’s clothing industry in New York will be 
reduced this month. It is estimated that from 
24,000 to 26,000 of the 60,000 workers are out 
of work. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The City Council 
has asked Secretary of War Baker for the 
loan of 5,000 army tents to meet “a state of 
emergency” in the housing condition. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A _ reduction of 
thirty-three and one-half per cent. in the 
wholesale price of clothing has been an- 
nounced by one of the largest clothing manu- 
facturing concerns here. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Unsettled condi- 
tions of the cotton goods market caused a 
three-day shut-down of the cotton mills in this 
locality during October. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Workers of the 
Continental Mills, textile manufacturers, have 
agreed to the proposal of the management to 
increase the weekly working hours from forty- 
eight to fifty-four, the pay to remain as here- 
tofore. 

BIDDEFORD, MAINE.—Two cotton mills, 
employing 6,000 workers, have been working 
on a three day week since November 15. 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—United States Dis- 
trict Court Judge Waddell granted an injunc- 
tion designed to prevent United Mine Workers 
officials organizing miners of the Red Jacket 
Consolidated Coal and Coke Co., and the 
Pond Creek Coal Company. 

BALTIMORE.—tTwelve thousand members 
of the building trades in Baltimore refused to 
take advantage of the opportunity to raise 
their wages from ninety cents to $1 an hour. 
The raise was agreed upon a year ago, but 
falling prices and steady work caused the 
workers to refuse the increase which the em- 
plevers were willing to give. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. has 
dropped from a fifty-four to a forty-eight hour 
week. The Moore Drop Force Co. has abol- 
ished its eight-hour night shift, affecting 750 
men. 

PONTIAC, MICH. — The Oakland Motor 
Car Co. is resuming operations. One hundred 
and ten cars a week are being produced. The 
normal production is 425 cars daily. 


BRIDGEPORT.—The R. & W. Hat Shop, 
Inc., has asked the courts to enjoin the United 
Hatters of North America from interfering 
perma ly with its business and asks a 
judgement of $400,000 from the unions and 
five officers. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J.—The Manufact- 
urers’ Council of New Jersey has asked 2,000 
manufacturers to take a census of their work- 
ers on daylight savings for next year. 

BERLIN, GERMANY.— Henry Ford is 
said to have allied himself with Ehrlich & 
Graetz for the mass production of Fordson 
tractors. All the parts but the motors will be 
manufactured. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—John J. Fitzpat- 
rick and William Z. Foster have been replaced 
in the steel committee of the A. F. of L. by 
M. F. Tighe and J. G. Brown, both conserva- 
tives in labor policies. 

DETROIT.—A reduction of 26 per cent. in 
the working force in annaatey has taken place 
here since April 1, making the total employed 
at present about 222,000. Of this number 
38,000 have left the city. The unemployed 
list of 40,000 is augmented by about 10,000 
uoaters. The number of men applying at the 
employment bureaus and factory employment 
departments is but slightly over normal times. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The whole fac- 
tory of the Duckworth Chain and Manufactur- 
ing Co., excepting tool, heat treating and 
grinding departments, is on a thirty-five hour 
week, five days of seven hours each, for the 
next three months. 

CHICOPEE, MASS.— The Fisk Rubber 
Co. has reduced its force of 5,200 of a year 
ago to 1,800. They have 800,000 tires in their 
warehouse according to reports. 

BALTIMORE.—tThe Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pennsylvania Systems have reduced their for- 
ces 10 per cent. in Maryland, with another re- 
—— of like character planned for Decem- 

er 

CANTON, OHIO.—There is a surplus of 
houses here. Rents have fallen in a few cases 
and the real estate market is stationary. 
Clothing and luxuries have fallen 15 per cent. 
in price. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Firms which 
adopted a bonus and premium plan during the 
war period have discontinued such payments. 
Otherwise wage rates are being maintained. 

MOLINE, ILL.—Indications are that the 
dullest period here has passed and that indus- 
trial conditions will improve from now on. 
The unemployed in the Tri-Cities group num- 
ber less than 500. 

PORTLAND, ORE. — New freight rates, 
which do not permit competition east of the 
Missouri River, have seriously affected the 
lumber industry and added considerably to un- 
employment. ' 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The motion pic- 
ture industry has been unusually quiet during 
the past few months. Those formerly em- 
ployed have gone to other industries, or left 
the city. A big industrial building program 
is now being carried on. 

BROOKLYN.—The Personnel Department 
of the Doehler Die Castings Co., has been dis- 
continued. 

DETROIT.—The standard common labor 
rate is now fifty cents as compared with fifty- 
five and sixty a few months ago. Some labor 
is being obtained at forty cents. The ab- 
sentee rate in industry has dropped from 14 
per cent. to 18 per cent. to from 2 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. 


ST. JOHN, N. B.—Shipping companies 
have refused to meet the water front workers’ 
demands for wage increases, but have granted 
improved working conditions. 

PARIS, FRANCE.—Acting on orders of 
the French Government, banks have tightened 
up on credits. The cost of living has stopped 
its upward movement and in some instances 
started downward. 

LONDON, ENGLAND.—President Apple- 
ton, of the International Federation of Trades 
Unions of Great Britain, has resigned as a 
ag against the radical policies of British 
abor. 


— 
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THE BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT BECAME 
EFFECTIVE ON NOVEMBER 8 


The act will extend compulsory insurance 
to substantially all persons for whom Health 
Insurance Contributions have now to be paid, 
except outworkers and persons employed in 
agriculture and private domestic service. The 
employees of local authorities, railways and 
certain other public utility undertakings and 
persons with rights under a statutory super- 
annuation scheme are also excepted if the 
Minister of Labour certifies that they are not 
subject to dismissal except for misconduct, 
and are employed under conditions which make 
insurance unnecessary, but generally the ex- 
ceptions include only persons who are excep- 
ted from the Health Insurance Acts. A dis- 
tinction from Health Insurance is that work- 
people over 70 will be insurable except in the 
case of Old Age Pensioners, who are excluded 
both as regards contributions and benefits. 

It is anticipated that the Act will bring into 
insurance against unemployment an additional 
8,000,000 persons, making the total number 
insured about 12,000,000 persons, including 
non-manual workers in receipt of remunera- 
tion not exceeding in value £250 a year. It 
is expected that about 8,000,000 will be in- 
sured under the general scheme, and that ulti- 
mately about 4,000,000 will come under 
special schemes which may be set up by in- 
dustries which contract out of the general 
scheme. 


THE GENERAL SCHEME. 


(a) Contributions. 


.The general scheme provides for a weekly 
contribution at the following rates: 


From From 


em- em- 
ployer ployee Total 
Men of 18 and over........ 4d. 4d. 8d. 


Women of 18 and over....3%4d. 3d. 6%d. 
Boys of 16 and under 18....2d. 2d. 4d. 
Girls of 16 and under 18....2d. 1%d. 3%d. 


The payment will be made by the employer 
affixing special unemployment insurance stamps 
to unemployment books, which will be issued 
to employed persons through the Employ- 
ment Exchanges. The books will be current 
for the period from 8th November, 1920, to 
3rd July, 1921. For every contribution paid 
in respect of men and women the State will 
contribute 2d. and 12/3d. respectively, and 
proportionate amounts in the case of boys and 


r 

Workpeople insured under previous Acts will 
not be required to obtain new books, and their 
previous contributions will be treated as an 
oe number of contributions under the new 

ct. 

If an employer or an employed person has 
any doubt whether contributions are payable 
in respect of any employed person, applica- 
tion should be made by either party or his 
representative to the Minister of Labour for 
a definite decision. Any person aggrieved by 
a decision given by the Minister of Labour 
may appeal to the High Court. 


(b) Benefits. 


Unemployment benefit will be at the rate 
of 15s. per week for men and 12s. per week 
for women. Contributors under 18 are entitled 
to half the full rate.. No benefit is payable for 
the first three days of unemployment, which 
constitutes a “waiting period.” Thereafter 
it is payable for a maximum of 15 weeks in 
any insurance year, subject to the limitation 
that the amount of benefit drawn must not 
exceed the proportion of one week for every 
six contributions. 

In order that benefit may be paid, an in- 
sured contributor must fulfil certain statutory 
conditions and be free from certain qualifica- 
tions. 

The statutory conditions are: 


(1) That he proves that not less than 12 
contributions have been paid in re- 
spect of him. (During the first twelve 
months of the Act, however, this con- 
dition may be satisfied by the pay- 
ment of four contributions.) 





COWARDICE 


A man’s productivity and a man’s 
efficiency, the life and the safety of the 
machinery with which every man 
works, are dependent wholly upon his 
state of mind. 

It has been pe a state of mind 
that has brought us to the verge of 
an industrial and a social and a politi- 
cal tragedy, and a new state of mind 
has removed those menaces and they 
will not return until men’s minds once 
more become diseased and the con- 
tagion begins to spread. 

The mind disease that causes most 
of the human ills is COWARDICE. 

Cowardice is the greatest if not the 
only real enemy of man. 

Cowardice kills all 
even hope. 

Cowardice creates imaginary enemies 
and obstacles. 

A wound that kills the coward may 
pass unnoticed by the courageous. 

Cowardice, fear, panic are merely a 
state of mind. 

Let every individual take an inven- 
tory of himself and his surroundings, 
realize that everything depends upon 
the public psychology, and then pro- 
ceed to contribute his part toward a 
healthy public psychology, a courage- 
ous state of the public mind. 


ambition, and 











(2) That he has made application for un- 
employment benefit in the prescribed 
manner, and proves that since the 
date of the application he has been 
continuously unemployed. 

(3) That he is capable of and available for 
work, but unable to obtain suitable 
employment. 

(4) That he has not exhausted his right to 
unemployment benefit. 

(5) That, if he has been required to attend 
at an approved course of instruction, 
he proves that he duly attended. 


It is provided, however, that an insured 
contributor shall not be deemed to have failed 
to fulfil the statutory conditions by reason 
only that he has declined: 


(a) an offer of employment in a situation 
vacant in consequence of a stoppage 
of work due to a trade dispute; or 

(b) an offer of employment in the district 
where he was last ordinarily employed 
at a rate of wage lower, or on condi- 
tions less favourable, than those which 
he habitually obtained in his usual 
employment in that district, or would 
have obtained had he continued to be 
so employed; or 

(c) an offer of employment in any other 
district at a rate of wage lower, or 
on conditions less favourable, than 
those generally observed in that dis- 
trict by agreement between associa- 
tions of employers and of employees, 
or, failing any such agreement, than 
those generally recognized in that 
district by good employers. 


The following are disqualified for unemploy- 
ment benefit: 


(1) An insured contributor who has lost 
employment by reason of a stoppage of work 
which was due to a trade dispute at the fac- 
tory, workshop, or other premises at which he 
was employed. 

(2) An insured contributor who loses his 
employment through his misconduct, or who 
voluntarily leaves his employment without just 
cause. 

(3) An insured contributor who is an in- 
mate of any prison or workhouse or who is 
resident outside the United Kingdom, or is in 
receipt of sickness benefit or of an old age 
pension or benefit under a special scheme. 

(4) Where no contributions are paid in re- 
spect of any person during any insurance year 
(unless the non-payment of contributions was 


due to his being sick), he is disqualified for 
receiving unemployment benefit until twelve 
contributions, exclusive of any contributions 
paid in respect of him before that year, have 
been paid in respect of him. 

(5) A person in respect of whom no con- 
tributions have been paid during a _ period 
comprising five insurance years, if contribu- 
tions are subsequently paid in respect of him, 
is treated as if he had not previously been an 
insured contributor. 


(c) Decisions on Claims. 


The decision on a direct claim to benefit is 
given in the first instant by an Insurance 
Officer. An insured contributor whose claim 
to benefit has been disallowed, will have an 
appeal to a Court of Referees, and in certain 
cases a further appeal to the Umpire appointed 
by the Crown, whose decision is final. 


(d) Arrangements with Associations 
and Societies. 


An association or society which provides un- 
employment benefit from its own funds, and 
has a system which in the opinion of the Min- 
ister of Labour is effective for obtaining and 
notifying to its members particulars of suit- 
able vacancies may, subject to the approval 
of the Minister, make arrangements for pay- 
ing out the State benefit to which their mem- 
bers become entitled. Persons who are not 
members of such associations will under the 
general scheme draw their benefit through the 
Unemployment Exchanges. 


(e) Return of Contributions at age of 60. 

Insured contributors who have made 500 
contributions (or a smaller number if over the 
age of 55 on entry into insurance) will, on 
reaching the age of 60, be entitled to a re- 
fund of the amount of their own contributions, 
less any benefit paid, eogether with interest. 


(f) Special Provision for H. M. Forces. 


Provision is made for persons serving in 
the Navy, Army or Air Forces, under which 
they are credited on discharge with 90 contri- 
butions, in respect-of which they will be en- 
titled to draw 15 weeks’ benefit during unem- 
ployment. 


SPECIAL SCHEMES FOR INDUSTRIES. 


Industries which are willing and able to do 
so may, with the approval of the Minister of 
Labour, contract out of the scheme of insur- 
ance described above, by setting up special 
schemes of their own, giving equal or superior 
advantages. Such schemes, when approved, 
will have statutory effect. As from the 8th 
November, 1920, Unemployment Insurance 
contributions will be payable in respect of all 
employed persons either under a _ special scheme 
for the particular industry, or if such a scheme 
has not been set up by an industry, under the 
general scheme. In the case of industries for 
which special schemes are proposed, but have 
not been actually set up by the 8th November, 
contributions under the general scheme paid 
during the current insurance year by the em- 
ployers and employees concerned (less expen- 
diture on benefit and administration), will 
subsequently be paid over to the special 
scheme, together with a State grant, provided 
the scheme is brought into operation not later 
than the 4th July, 1921. If desired, two or 
more industries may combine to set up @ 
special scheme. Special schemes will be ad- 
ministered by a Joint Board of Managers rep- 
resenting employers and employed on behalf 
of the industry or industries concerned, and 
the form and amount of the contributions and 
benefits will be determined in the scheme it- 
self, and need not be the same as those laid 
down in the general scheme. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCHEMES. 


The Act further provides that an industry 
which does not contract out under a special 
scheme, but remains under the general scheme, 
may set up a supplementary scheme of _contri- 
butions and benefits, with statutory effect, in 
order to provide additional benefits, including 
payment for short time and the three waiting 
days. , 
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EVOLUTION OF INSURANCE 
AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


Consideration of the problem of casual labor 
has resulted in recent years in many plans for 
insurance against increasing risk to workers, 
under modern industrial conditions, of invol- 
untary unemployment due to general economic 
causes, says the Labour Gazette, the official 
publication of the Canadian Department of 
Labour. 

The four principal types of unemployment 
insurance may be generally described as (1) 
Unassisted Trade Insurance; (2) Provided 
Voluntary Insurance; (3) Subsidized Autono- 
mous insurance and (4) Compulsory State In- 
surance. These types are described below. 

(1) Trade Unions which first attempted to 
solve the unemployment problem, had the ad- 
vantage of being in close touch with their in- 
sured members, among whom the incidence 
of risk was evenly distributed. But as the 
whole cost of the scheme is laid on the wage 
earners and no provision is made for the large 
class of unorganized casual laborers outside 
the unions, this plan has proved during thirty 
years practice to be burdensome and limited 
in operation. 

(2) Unemployment insurance was next 
provided, about twenty-five years ago, by the 
public of semi-public authorities, most of them 
municipal, in certain cities in Switzerland, 
Germany and Italy. These schemes were 
found in practice to be merely modified forms 
of public relief for the few unemployed who 
had previously contributed to the unemploy- 
ment fund, the bulk of the fund, however, be- 
ing contributed in the form of charity, by in- 
dividuals or by the municipality. The schemes 
tend to become refugees for bad risks, and 
are therefore costly, and require large sub- 
sidies, which ultimately tend to fall entirely 
on the municipality. 

(3) The next experiment was the “Ghent” 
plan of 1900, by which public bodies came to 
the assistance of the trade unions in their 
voluntary insurance schemes described in 
paragraph (1). This plan was widely adopted 
throughout Europe, aid being granted by 
municipalities in many cities in Belgium, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Italy and 
Switzerland; by provinces or departments in 
some parts of Belgium and France; and_by 
State Governments in Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France Great Britain,* Holland, Norway 
and Spain. The Ghent system had a marked 
degree of success, especially as carried out in 
Denmark, where in 1914 about 60 per cent. of 
the workmen, of every type of employment, 
including a large number of unskilled workers, 
were thus protected against the risk of un- 
employment. The advantages of the Ghent 
system have been stated to be as follows: 
That use is made of existing organizations; 
that control is preserved over the accumula- 
tion of “bad risks”; that by means of mutual 
control the genuineness of unemployment is 
guaranteed; the expenses of administration 
are lower than under purely state or civic 
management; actuarial difficulties are avoided, 
since the rates of contribution and benefits are 
determined by the several associations, which 
are in immediate contact with the workers 
concerned; that friendly relations between the 
authorities and the workers are encouraged ; 
that the organization and self-control of_work- 
ers is a good disciplinary influence. On the 
other hand the defect of the Ghent system is 
stated to be that whereas the unorganized 
worker stands most in need of assistance, it 
is only the organized worker who benefits un- 
der the plan. This objection is met in theory 
by supposition that unorganized workers 
would tend to form themselves into insurance 
societies in order to enjoy the benefits of the 
scheme; but in practce it is found that the 
only class benefitting by the Ghent system of 
insurance is that of organized trade unionists, 
and therefore, except in Denmark, no benefit 
has been conferred upon unskilled workers. 

(4) The first experiment with compulsory 
State unemployment insurance was made at 
St. Gall in Switzerland in 1894. Under this 
measure workers were required to contribute 
to the insurance fund which was supplemented 
by voluntary donations and municipal appro- 
priations, but employers were exempt from 
contributions. The workers who drew prac- 
tically no benefits were hostile to the scheme, 
which in the minds of the people came to be 


associated iwth charitable relief. After about 
ewo years of operations the scheme was aban- 
doned. Other similar schemes were proposed 
in Zurich and Basel, but were not adopted, 
and it was not until 1911, when the British 
National Insurance Act became law, that the 
principle of compulsory insurance against un- 
employment was carried into effect. Part 2 
of the British National Insurance Act pro- 
vided for (a) compulsory insurance in certain 
trades, known as “insured trades”; and (b) 
encouragement of voluntary insurance through 
subsidies to associations and workers. Amend- 
ments to Part 2 of the Act were passed in 
1914, when certain administrative changes 
were introduced, and also in 1915, 1916 and 
1918, when new trades were introduced and 
special provisions were made for conditions 
arising out of the war. The “insured trades” 
covered by section (a) of the Act of 1911 
were the engineering, shipbuilding, building 
and constructional industries, these being the 
trades most subject to fluctuations in regard 
to employment. Contributions of 24d. a week 
each were required from employer and work- 
man. The State added a subsidy equal to a 
third of the joint contribution of the employer 
and workman, a further grant being offered to 
any trade union providing voluntary unem- 
ployment benefit. The rate of benefit was 7 
shillings a week for not more than fifteen 
weeks in any one year, workers being per- 
mitted to draw their benefit from their union, 
which was recouped in- bulk by the State. In 
1919 the raie of benefit was raised to 11 shil- 
lings a week on a report from the Government 
Actuary that the risk of unemployment had 
been overvalued. During the period of de- 
mobilization special grants were made in re- 
gard to unemployment and to discharged sol- 
diers and sailors. But these grants having 
been exhausted, the Government early in the 
present year brought forward a new Unem- 
ployment Insurance Bill, designed to make 
permanent provision for unemployment. This 
bill has since passed into law, and the new 
Act is described in a separate article entitled 
“The British ‘Unemployment Insurance Act 
Became Effective on November 8th,’’found on 
page 8 of this issue. 

No other country followed the example set 
by the British National Insurance Act of 1911, 
until March, 1918, when the Russian Soviet 
Government brought into operation a law 
establishing a system of compulsory insurance 
against unemployment. The Russian law dif- 
fered from that of Great Britain, in that the 
workers are not required to contribute, the 
burden of contributions resting entirely on 
the employers, who are required to pay 4 per 
cent. of their total wages bill, or 5 per cent. 
for seasonal workers. Workers out of employ- 
ment no less than four days, receive benefits 
to an amount equal to four-fifths of their 
previous wages, but not more than the average 
customary wage paid in the industry in which 
they were employed. 

In Switzerland a scheme of compulsory in- 
surance, which came into force in 1919 as a 
temporary measure, pending the enactment of 
a permanent law, provides relief amounting to 
60 per cent. of normal earnings (70 per cent. 
for those with dependents), the cost of such 
relief being covered partly by grants from the 
Federal Government, the cantons and com- 
munes, and partly by contributions levied 
upon the employers. 

In Queensland, Australia, an Unemployed 
Workers Bill was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in September, 1919, providing 
for compulsory insurance against unemploy- 
ment. The most notable feature of this bill 
is that the workers are not required to con- 
tribute to the fund from which unemployment 
benefits are drawn, the expenses being de- 
frayed by an assessment levied upon em- 
ployers, amounting to £2 per annum for each 
worker for the year 1919, and for subsequent 
years as determined by the Minister respon- 
sible. The amount of weekly benefits range 
according to districts from 17s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. 
for single male or female workers, and from 
25s to 35s for workers with dependents, with 
an additional 4s. to 5s. for each child of a 
married worker, widower or widow, under 16 
years of age living with and dependent on the 
worker. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance has 
been discussed in Germany, but apart from an 
out-of-work donation scheme to meet post- 


war conditions no national scheme has so far 
been adopted. 


New Laws in Italy and Austria. 


In Italy and Austria, unemployment insur- 
ance laws have recently been enacted which 
are similar in many respects to the New Brit- 
ish Unemployment Act described elsewhere in 
this issue. 

In Italy a law was passed at the end of 
1919, bringing compulsory insurance against 
unemployment into force during the present 
year. Under the new law the grants hitherto 
made to unemployed workers are abolished, 
and the scope of the Central and Provincial 
employment offices is extended to include the 
administration of a new insurance fund to 
cover unemployment risk. Each Provincial 
committee is composed of three employers’ 
and three employees’ representatives (sup- 
ported by two “understudies” in each class), 
with a magistrate acting as chairman. Its 
duties are, to superintend subordinate insur- 
once and employment offices, and to transfer 
surplus labour to other fields. 

_ The number of employees who will be sub- 
ject to the obligation to insure against unem- 
ployment is estimated at not less than five 
milolins. The receipts of direct contributions 
rom employers and employees are expected to 
average 540,000 lire daily, or about 13 million 
lire monthly, which, with an annual contribu- 
tion from the Government of 40 million lire 
would place at the disposal of the insurance 
organization an annual income of 200 millions 
of lire to provide against unemployment, a 
sum which is considered amply sufficient to 
provide for the permanent unemployment of 
one-tenth of the total number of the workers 
insured. This fund is administered ultimately 
by the Central Executive Employment Agency. 
Workmen and other employees who receive 
less than 350 lire a month are obliged to in- 
sure; but person under 15, or 65, persons 
working at home, domestic servants, public 
employees and voluntary workers, are exempt 
from contributions. Since the risk of unem- 
ployment is not subject to any known mathe- 
matical Jaw from which an “unemployed co- 
efficient” of the number of insured persons 
can be determined the amount of contributions 
is for the present fixed only provisionally as 
follows: For a day worker receiving up to 4 
lire a day, a weekly contribution of 0.35 lire; 
for a day worker receiving from 4 to 8 lire 
and over 8 lire daily, the weekly contribution 
1s respectively 0.70 and 1.05 ire. Part of the 
contributions assigned to the national fund 
direct, the remainder being administered (un- 
der central supervision) by local committees, 
which disburse daily unemployment grants in 
Proportion to the contributions made by 
workers: For the first class 1.25 lire, for the 
second class 2.50 lire, and for the third class 
3.75 lire, but in no case may the grant be 
more than half the daily wage. Grants are 
made from the eighth day of unemployment 
and for a maximum period of 120 days in the 
year. Seasonal unemployment is compensated 
only where the workers so affected have made 
special contributions for this contingency, and 
unemployment due to industrial disputes is 
also excepted from the provisions of the Act. 
An unemployed worker is required to register 
as such on the day following his dismissal, 
unless however, he has made on his own be- 
half during the two preceding years at least 
24 fortnightly or equivalent numbers of daily 
or weekly contributions, he is not entitled to 
any grant. The scale of grant and contribu- 
tions is as follows: For 24-36 fortnightly ‘con- 
tributions, 90 days’ grant; for over 36 contri- 
butions, 120 days’ grant. An unemployed 
worker who declines work in his own trade 
without just reason, forfeits the right to a 
grant. Persons also who ar edeclared by reso- 
lutions of the local committee to be lazy or 
intemperate are (subject to appeal to the Pro- 
vincial Committee) to be ineligible for a 
grant. 

_ Each worker is provided with a pass book, 
in which the dates of his employment are 
entered hy the employing firm. Among other 
provisions of the Act, local communes may be 
given special grants to undertake public works 
to meet local unemployment, the law sanction- 
ing state assistance or privileged loans from 
banks. Provision is also made for the form- 
ing of co-operative unemployment groups of 
workers by trades, and for their registration 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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A TURNOVER CAUSE 

One of the many causes for labor 
turnover is the fact that unless the 
employee gains what he terms ‘‘suc- 
cess” within a few weeks or months 
after he obtains a new job, he be- 
comes discouraged. 

Every man becomes discouraged at 
times. It may not be because he has 
failed to properly fill his place in the 
industrial machine; that he has not 
his usual good health or that he has 
troubles at home. Sometimes it is 
due to a torpid liver, but more fre- 
quently because he feels he has not 
had the ‘luck’ to be advanced as 
rapidly as he should be. 

Real success is an exceedingly 
hard thing to accomplish. The 
average employe cannot be made to 
see that it takes long, weary years of 
hard, unceasing work to reach the 
coveted pinnacle; that it cannot be 
accomplished in a week or month, or 
by continually moving from one job 
to another. 

The employment or personnel 
worker must be able to recognize the 
preliminary symptoms and before 
they have reached an acute stage be 
ready with a remedy. The job of 
overcoming the fallacious idea is one 
that requires patience, but if the re- 
sult is the making of an efficient 
worker, it is one worth while. 


PERSONNELS 


W. R. Blair, a director of the Wholesale 
Co-Operative Society of Manchester, has re- 
turned to England, after a visit to the United 
States. During his stay he spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Boston group. 

C. K. LaMotte has tendered his resignation 
as Chief of the employment service of the 
Newburgh Shipyards. Mrs. LaMotte, who 
has been special nurse for the Child Welfare 
Committee of Newburgh, also has resigned 
her position. 

James Dougherty, formerly with Proctor & 
Gamble Co., Port Ivory plant, has taken a 
position with the Arlington Mills, New Bri- 
tain, Conn. 

Don F. Walton, who recently installed an 
employment department for t e American 
Railway Express Co., New York, is now Em- 
ployment Manager for the Davis-Watkins 
Dairyman’s Mfg. Co., Jersey City. 

Miss Mable E. Wallace, George H. Streit- 
man’s Sons Co., has succeeded Raymond 
Lewis as Secretary and Treasurer of the Cin- 
cinnati group. 

Mark M. Jones has severed his connection 
as Director of Personnel for the Thomas A. 
Edison Industries, Orange, N. J., after four 
and a half years’ stay. 

J. A. Martin, formerly with the Mallinch- 
rodt Chemical Company, St. Louis, is now 
Employment Manager of William Warner & 
Co., that city. He has been succeeded at the 
Mallinchrodt plant by L. M. Handly. 

Thorndike Deland, a Major in the A. E. F., 
during the war period, has left the Labor 
Management of Henry Sonneborn & Co., Bal- 
timore, to join the forces of the Retail Re- 
search Association, New York. 

Winfield Coe, Factory E, International Sil- 
ver Co., is the representative of the Meriden 
group on the Board of Directors of the I. R 
A. A 


C. J. Markham has succeeded L. A. Chris- 
topher as Employment Manager for the Ro- 
chester Stamping Company, Rochester, N. Y 

William Lawrence has resigned as Assis- 
tant Employment Manager of the Mergantha- 
ler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, to join the Em- 
a ae forces of the Library Bureau, [lion, 

George D. Wilson, who recently resigned as 
Director of Personnel for the Sigmund Eisner 
Co., Red Bank, J., is now General Man- 
=< the Gotham Sporting Goods Co., New 

ork. 





DON’T TAKE YOUR 
TROUBLES TO BED 


Don’t take your troubles to bed. 

You may labor your fill, friend of mine, 
if you will; 

You may worry a bit, if you must; _ 

You may treat your offairs as a series 
of cares, 

You may live on a scrap or a crust; 

But when the day’s done, put it out of 
your head; 

Don’t take your troubles to bed. 


You may batter your way through the 
thick of the fray; 

You may sweat, you may swear, you 
may grunt; 

You may be a jack-fool; if you must, 
but this rule 

Should ever be kept at the front: 

Don’t fight with your pillow, but lay 
down your head, 


And kick every worriment out of your 
d 


ed. 

That friend or that foe (which he is, I 
don’t know), 

Whose name we have spoken as Death, 

Hovers close to your side, while you 
run or you ride, 

And he envies the warmth of your 
breath; 

And he turns him away, with a shake 
of his head, 

When he finds that you don’t take your 
troubles to bed.. 

—Edward -Vance Clark. 











AIDING IN EDUCATION 


To encourage workers to take ad- 
vantage of the educational opportun- 
ities offered by various institutions 
of Rochester, the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., of that city has set aside 
a fund from which reimbursement 
will be made to those who take up 
evening courses at Mechanics Insti- 
tute. Where subjects relate either 
directly or indirctly to plant work, a 
fifty per cent. refund will be made. 
Where the subjects do not relate to 
plant work, a refund of ten per cent. 
will be made. The refunds will be 
made at the expiration of the course, 
provided the attendance is 80% or 
above and the standing in the sub- 
ject taken is sixty or above. 


LOS ANGELES AIDS EDUCATION 


A course of fourteen lectures is be- 
ing given by members of the Los 
Angeles group, at the College of 
Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Southern 
California. Those yet to be given 
are: November 4—Job Analysis; 
November 11—Selection and Place- 
ment; November 18 — Fitting the 
Worker to his Job; December 2—La- 
bor Turnover; December 9 — Re- 
wards, Wages, Etc.; December 16— 
Health and Sanitation; January 6— 
Foremanship; January 13 — Insur- 
ance of Employees; January 20 — 
Women in Industry; January 27— 
Industrial Government. 





CAFETERIA SERVES 335,000 


The John B. Stetson Company 
Cafeteria last year served meals to 
335,000 persons, real home cooking 
being provided. Here is a sample 

















menu: 

Bread and Butter 3c. 
Coffee, Tea or Milk $e. 
Soup 6c. 
Puddings, Pies and Cakes..................... 6c. 
Ham or Cheese Sandwiches.................. 6c. 
Combination Sandwiches ...9c. or 12c. 
Salads 12¢c. to 18c. 
Fresh Fruits 6c. 
Ice Cream 6c. 





Combination Dinner 
One Meat, Stew or Fish, with two 
Vegetables 24c. 
Bread and Butter, Soup, Desserts 
and Coffee with Dinner at prices 
listed above. 
Tickets, 30c. per Strip of 10 tickets. 





HEALTH FIRST 


Who has done anything on a 
“Health First’? campaign? One of 
the largest New England firms is de- 
sirous of getting such a campaign 
under way and would like sugges- 
tions. They asked the Administra- 
tive Offices and we are passing the 
buck. Who will help us maintain 
our reputation as an information 
bureau? Send it to Shay, Box 543, 


Orange, N. J. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON THE EM- 
PLOYMENT OF WOMEN—Compiled by 
Julia E. Johnson. Deals with enlarged 
scope of women since the war, protective 
legislation, equal pay for equal work and the 
future outlook for women in Industry. H. 
W. Wilson Co., New York. $1.25. 

FACTORY WORK FOR GIRLS—Margaret 
Hodgen. Offers concrete information to the 
young woman entering industry so that she 
will learn more quickly her relationship to 
the machine. Relates the history of the 
machine, from the primative tool down to 
the present labor saver. The Woman’s 
Press, New York. 85 cents. 

MENTAL FATIGUE DURING CONTINDU- 
OUS EXERCISE OF A SINGLE FUNC- 
TION—Thomas R. Garth. Demonstrates 
the falling off in production by workers do- 
ing but a single operation through a series 
of technical tests. The Science Press, New 
York. 85 cents. 

FATIGUE STUDY—Frank B. and Lillian 
Gilbreth. (Revised Edition) One of the first 
books on the subject in which the authors 
were pioneer a The MacMillan 
Co., New York. $1.5 

CHAOS AND ORDER IN INDUSTRY— 
G. D. H. Cole. A book pointing the way 
to what the author considers a far better 
and more efficient social and _ industrial 
system. Brentano’s, 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York. $2.75. 

THE CASUAL LABORER AND OTHER 
ASSAYS—Chareton H. Parker. Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe. 

OUR ECONOMIC AND OTHER PROB- 
LEMS—Otto H. Kahn. Touches on the 
present distribution of wealth, the League 
of Nations, capital and labor, the railroads 
and our taxeation system. George H. 
Doran & Co., New York. $4. 

MISCELLANEOUS LABOR LAWS OF 
NEW YORK. Compilation of the Labor 
Laws of New, York up to August 1, 1920. 
The Industrial Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY—Report 
prepared by the Bureau of Women in In- 
dustry and submitted to Governor A. E. 
Smith of New York. The Industrial Com- 
mission, Albany, N. Y. 

COMPARISON OF WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION LAWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—A revision of a 
study made in 1917, with a history of com- 
pensation legislation. Bulletin 275, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF SELECTED 
INDUSTRIES IN THE U. S. 1919—A 
preliminary report prepared by Allen H. 
Willett, Professor of Economics, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. A study of wages, 
hours and workers. Bulletin 265, a 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

HOME WORK IN BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
—The result of a study made under the 
direction of the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor in December, 
1919. Bulletin No. 9, Women’s Bureau, U. 
S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

HOURS AND CONDITIONS OF WORK 
FOR WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN VIR- 
GINIA—Report made after a survey re- 
quested by Governor Davis of Virginia, by 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. ert 
ment of Labor, their Bulletin No. 10. U.S 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

LABOR’S CRISIS—Sigmund Mendelsohn. A 
brief discussion of some phases of the labor 
problem from an employer’s point of view. 
Improved housing conditions and a modified 
profit sharing scheme are suggested. The 
MacMillan Company, New York. $1.25. 

CLASS vs. COUNTRY LABOR IN POLI- 
TICS—Charles Norman Fay. A review of 
the activities of the A. F. of L. in politics 
by a retired manufacturer. Charles Norman 
oe 205 Brattle Building, Cambridge, Mass. 


$2. 

EMPLOYMENT METHODS — Nathan W. 
Shefferman. Describes practical, scientific 
methods of selecting men, assigning them 
to suitable jobs, and following them up, with 
complete set for forms. Ronald Press, New 
York. $5. 

LABOR MAINTENANCE — Daniel Bloom- 
field. A handbook of industrial service 
work, Outlines a basis for organizing an 


employees’ service department and conduct- 
ing its activities. Industrial housing sys- 
a are detailed. Ronald Press, New York. 


STATISTICS IN BUSINESS.—Horace Sec- 
rist. A handbook for executives who desire 
to apply statistics to problems in industry. 
Presents briefly and concretely reasons why 
statistics should be used in business analysis 
with suggestions as to application. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. $2. 

THE WAY TO GREATER PRODUCTION 
—Describes how several firms have met the 
problem of preparing the man for the job. 
Part II deals with management and its re- 
lation to greater production. The A. W. 
Shaw Co., Chicago. 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 
SATURDAY EVENING POST (Oct. 25)— 
Top Sergeants of Industry (Forrest Crissey). 
IRON TRADE REVIEW (Oct. 21)— 
High Costs Due to Closed Shop (A report). 
THE WEEKLY REVIEW (Oct. 20)— 
Problems of Labor and Industry in Ger- 
many (A report). 
MUNSEYS (Sept.)— 
Is the American Farmer Doing His Share? 
(E. T. Meredith). 
PRINTING ART (Sept.)— 
How Printers are Helping Reduce Industrial 
Unrest (R. E. Ramsey). 
AMERICAN MACHINIST (Vol. 53, No. 8) 
Getting Employees to Read the Shop Paper 
( H. Williams). 
FACTORY (July 15)— 
How the Factory Dentist Earns His Salary 
(E. F. Bowers). 
Selling Employee Representation (P. F. 
O’Shea). 
THE CHRONICLE (Sept. 25)— 
A Case of Real Democracy In Industry. 
SYSTEM (Sept. 20)— 
ary te More Production to Our Employees 
C. Barrow). 
neers That Bring Out the Best (A. V. 
Levering). 
PURCHASING AGENT (Aug. 20)— 
Need Wage Rates Decline? (J. Frank Ben- 


nett). 
100 PER CENT. (Vol. 15, No. 2)— 
Making the Plant Lunch Room Self Sus- 
taining (L. A. Miller). 
100 PER CENT. (Vol. 15, No: 3)— 
How to Operate a Company Lunch Room 
THE BULLETIN OF THE A. G. C. (Oct.) 
A a? Method of Checking Safety 
(F. A. Davidson). 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
(November) — 
The Place of Industrial Medicine in Medi- 
cal Science. 
Points in the Detection of Industrial Fa- 
tigue. 
Health in Mercantile Establishments. 
FACTORY (October 1)— 
Foremen That Were Bosses, Now Leaders 
(Young). 
Putting a Store In Your Factory (Thomas). 
Trends In Management (Bassett). 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (Novy.)— 
What Workers Think About Management 
Housing (Hoover). 
The First Step In Employing Women 
Making the Plant Paper Pay (Hunger). 
Guide and Bibliography For Labor Man- 
agers (Lyon). 
Are You Overlooking Important Personnel 
Data (Swartz). 
The Art of Interviewing Workers (Hackett). 
PRINTERS INK MONTHLY (Vol. 1, No. 11) 
Choosing Restless Employees For An Ex- 
ecutive Position (Whipple). 
SYSTEM (December)— 
Business Our Workers’ Own (Ayres)— 
How to Run An Employees’ Lunch Room 
IRON TRADE REVIEW (October 14)— 
Employees Uphold the Open Shop (Hain)— 
INDUSTRY (November 15)— 
The Type Harding Should Appoint Secre- 
tary of Labor. 
A Plan to Revive the Interchurch World 
Movement. 
MACHINERY (November)— 
Modernizing the Apprenticeship (Oberg)— 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY (November 13)— 
What the Boss Thinks (Hayes)— 
WORLD’S WORK (November)— 
Less Government in Business and More 
Business in Government (Harding). 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Recent Developments in Industrial Relations 
Work, was the subject of Acting Managing 
Director Wells at the October meeting of the 
St. Louis group. A number of*the higher 
executives attended the session. 

The Progress of the Harvester Industrial 
Councils was the subject of Arthur H. Young, 
Manager of Industrial Relations of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., at the October meet- 
ing of the Chicago group 

Clifton Reeves, Industrial Engineer of the 
Willys-Overland Company, was the speaker 
at the October meeting of the Toledo group, 
his topic being Industrial Relations in Every- 
day Industrial Life. The group has a table 
reserved each Thursday for members at the 
Chamber of Commerce luncheons. 

The appeal of H. H. Haylett, President - 
the Chicago group, to the members of the 
Paul group at the October meeting, was 2 
convincing that the members by a unanimous 
vote decided to join the National body. 

The National Association is now represented 
by three groups on the Pacific Coast. Los 
Angeles was the first to join, becoming affili- 
ated in May. Portland’s new group followed 
late in September and the trio was completed 
by the group representing the San Francisco 
territory, the headquarters being in Oakland, 
just across the bay from the Golden Gate. 

“The Labor Outlook’”’ was discussed by J. 
E. McElwain, chief statistician for the Babson 
Service, at the October meeting of the 
Newark group. He advocated shop commit- 
tees with recognition of labor unions and 
suggested that thought be given to the time 
when Samuel Gompers would law down the 
reins of government in the A. F. of L. 

By a unanimous vote the Service and Em- 
ployment Managers’ Association of California 
has decided to change its name to The Indus- 
trial Relations Association of California. 
Messrs. Bell, McBryde, Foster, Cross and 
Baker are drawing up an outline for the com- 
ing year’s work. 

R. M. Reinhold, Personnel Director for the 
Fortsman & Hoffman Industries, Passaic, was 
the speaker at the November session of the 
Newark group, his topic being ‘‘The Human 
Element in Industry.” An interesting debate 
followed. 

Dale Wolf, Employment Director of the 
F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the November session of the 
Chicago group, talking on “Shop Committees 
and Production.” 

The opening lecture of the Special Educa- 
tion Course being given under the direction of 
the Philadelphia group, was held on Novem- 
ber 3, the subject being “‘The Rise of the Man- 
agement Movement in Industry.” At the 
monthly conference on November 4, the sub- 
ject was “Interviewing and Hiring.” The dis- 
cussion was led by Earl B. Morgan, Robert 
Young and Mrs. L. S. Patton, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. Subjects to be discussed at com- 
ing sessions are: December 2—‘Determining 
Physical Fitness for the Job’; January 6— 
“Introducing, Registering and Assigning the 
New Worker’; February 3—‘ ‘Training the 
Worker on the Job’’; March 3—‘*Wage Sys- 
tems—Financial Incentives to Production.” 

Dietz, Western Electric Co., the 
newly elected President of the New York Ex- 
ecutives Club, presided at the first session of 
the 1920-21 season. The speakers were Presi- 
dent Larkin of the National Association and 
Ralph G. Wells, Secretary of the Boston 
group. H. H. Lichty, Vice-President of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Cal., 
recently elected Vice-President of the Na- 
tional body, also made a few remarks. 

At the annual business meeting of the New 
York Personnel Workers’ Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Miss 
Margery Sidney, R. H. Macy & Co.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Edith Shatto King, National 
Social Workers Exchange; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Claribel G. Hill, D. Sicher & Co.; Secretary, 
Miss Christine M. Ayars, McElwain, Morse & 
Rogers; Executive Board, Mrs. Beatrice 
Henry, Abraham & Strauss; Miss Mabel 
Meyer, National Cloak and Suit Co.; Mrs. 
Frederick J. Brockway, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. The sessions of the Association 
are open to any woman engaged in employ- 
ment and personnel work in or near New 


York. 
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LABOR AGREEMENT 
MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Strikes, lockouts and stoppage of work are 
prohibited by the labor agreement to run until 
May 31, 1922, recently signed by those inter- 
ested in the men’s clothing industry in Ro- 
chester. The agreement: 


August 3, 1920. 

I. This agreement made between the mem- 
bers of the Clothiers’ Exchange of Rochester, 
New York, as individuals acting through the 
said Exchange as their representative, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
shall become effective after ratification by the 
members of both parties, and the fact of such 
ratification shall be indicated by an exchange 
of notes between the president of the Ex- 
change and the president of the Amalgamated. 
The Agreement shall continue in force until 
May 31, 1922. 


Handling of Grievances. 

II. The right of the workers in the indus- 
try to hargain collectively is agreed to, and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Ameri- 
ca is recognized as the organization of the 
workers, duly authorized to act as the agency 
for collective dealing with the employers. The 
employees in every shop shall elect represen- 
tatives to take up their cases with the manage- 
ment in the first instance. If the shop repre- 
sentatives cannot agree with the management, 
then a union representative shall be called in. 
The employers shall appoint duly authorized 
representatives of the management, who shall 
be responsible for carrying into effect the 
terms and conditions of this agreement in all 
their shops. 

Power of Hiring. 

III. The power to hire shall remain with 
the employer, but in cases where discrimina- 
tion on account of Union membership is 
charged, the Impartial Chairman shall have 
the right of review; and if facts are brought 
before the Impartial Chairman that appear to 
indicate that the labor policy of any house is 
calculated to undermine the Union, he shall 
have the power to review that policy. 


Power of Discharging. 

IV. The power to discharge and suspend 
employees remains with the employer, but it 
is agreed that this power will be exercised 
with justice and due regard for the rights of 
the workers; and if any worker feels that he 
has been unjustly treated in the exercise of 
this power, he may appeal to the Labor Ad- 
justment Board hereinafter mentioned, which 
shall have the power of review in all such 
cases. 


Changes in Shop Management. 

V. The right of the employer to make 
changes in shop management and methods of 
manufacturing is recognized; such changes to 
be made without loss to the employees directly 
affected. 

No Strikes or Lockouts. 

VI. There shall be no strikes, lockouts, or 
stoppages of work in any shop covered by this 
agreement. 

Equal Division of Work. 

VII. The principle of equal division of 
work is recognized, and during slack seasons 
work shall be divided as far as practicable 
among all the workers in the shop. 


Labor Adjustment Board. 

VIII. The administration of this agree- 
ment is vested in a Labor Adjustment Board 
consisting of representatives of the employers 
and of representatives of the workmen, to- 
gether with an Impartial Chairman selected 
by both parties. The representatives of the 
employers and the representatives of the work- 
men upon this board shall have an equal vote, 
regardless of the number of representatives of 
either side, and in case of a tie vote, the Im- 
partial Chairman shall cast the decisive vote. 
All disputes or differences over questions aris- 
ing under this agreement which the parties 
hereto are unable to adjust between themselves 
shall be referred to the Labor Adjustment 
Board for adjustment or arbitration. This 
Board shall have full and final jurisdiction 
over ail such questions and its decisions shall 
be conclusive, except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided hy agreement of the parties hereto. 
Except where the Board itself shall otherwise 
determine, the Chairman of the Board shall be 


authorized to take original jurisdiction of all 
cases and controversies arising under this 
agreement, and to adjust or decide them in 
accordance with rules of practice and proced- 
ure established by the Board. Decisions of 
the Chairman shall be binding on both parties. 
It is agreed that William M. Leiserson shall 
continue to act as Chairman of the Labor Ad- 
justment Board. 

IX. The Board shall have authority to 
make such rules, regulations and supplemen- 
tary arrangements not inconsistent with this 
agreement, as may be necessary to carry into 
effect the principles of this agreement, or to 
apply these principles to new questions when- 
ever they arise. It may also define, describe 
and limit the penalties to be imposed for the 
violation of any of the provisions of this agree- 
ment. 

X. The expenses of the Labor Adjustment 
Board shall be borne equally by both parties 
to this agreement. 

Changes in Wage Scales. 

XI. Upon the petition of either party, the 
Labor Adjustment Board shall have the power 
to determine whether important changes have 
taken place within the Clothing Industry, or 
in industrial conditions generally, which war- 
rant changes in general wage levels or in 
hours of work; and if it is decided that such 
changes are warranted, negotiations shall be- 
gin between the parties hereto. In the event 
of a disagreement, the question shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 


XII. Upon the petition of either party, any 
adjustment of wages of individuals or sections 
that may be necessary in order to remove seri- 
ous and unjust inequalities in pay may be 
made at any time during the life of this agree- 
ment, provided that no request for such ad- 
justment shall be heard by the Impartial 
Chairman until he has been authorized to con- 
sider it by the Labor Adjustment Board. A 
decision by the Impartial Chairman in such a 
matter shall take effect and operate during 
and after the first full work week after the 
date of the decision unless the parties other- 


wise agree. 
Minimum Wage. 

XIII. A minimum wage for all beginners 
in the industry and a probationary period dur- 
ing which the employer shall be free to dis- 
charge such help without question shall be 
fixed by the Labor Adjustment Board. 

Regular Working Hours. 

XIV. The regular hours of work shall be 
forty-four per week, to be worked eight hours 
on the five days preceding Saturday and four 
hours on Saturday. 

Payment for Overtime. 

XV. For work done in excess of the regu- 
lar number of hours per day, overtime shall 
be paid at the rate of time and one-half. 

Sanitary Control. 

XVI. The Labor Adjustment Board is 
authorized to exercise sanitary control over 
shops covered by this agreement, and it shall 
have authority to make regulations designed 
to protect the health and safety of the work- 
ers in the shops. 

Abolition of Home Work. 

XVII. It is agreed that home work shall 
be abolished and the Labor Adjustment Board 
shall investigate and work out procedure to 
this end. 

August 3, 1920. 


NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 

NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK will 
be observed January 17-23. The 
various days have been designated 
as follows: January 17 — National 
Thrift or Bank Day; January 18— 
Budge Day; January 19 — National 
Life Insurance Day; January 20 — 
Own Your Own Home Day; January 
21—Make a Will Day; January 22— 
Pay Your Bills Promptly Day; Janu- 
ary 23—Share With Others Day. 
Write the Industrial Department, 
The International Committee of Y. 
M. C. A.’s, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, as to how you may help. 


MANY INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
FOR MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE 


Eleven Bills effecting industry to 
a greater or lesser degree are being 
prepared for introduction in the 
Michigan Legislature which meets in 
January. They include the follow- 
ing: 


Providing that all workmen’s compensation 
insurance shall be placed under the man- 
agement of the State. 

That the present maximum of $14 be in- 
creased at least 50 per cent. 

That a separate Act providing for occupa- 
tional diseases be enacted. 

That all female employees shall not be 
allowed to work more than eight hours in 
any one day or forty-eight hours in any 
one week. 

An Act to repeal the State Police Act. 

Providing for a State Compulsory Health 
Insurance Law. 

An Act to repeal the syndicalist or anti-red 
flag Law. 

An Act to furnish free text books to all 
children in public schools. 

An Act providing for a six-day Law. 

An Act to prohibit the operation of one-man 
street cars. 

an, Act providing forming a State Income 

ax. 


BALTIMORE BANK MAKES EXTENSIVE 
NATIONAL SURVEY 


In an effort to ascertain the conditions ex- 
isting throughout the United States industri- 
ally, agriculturally, financially and politically, 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, recently sent a questionnaire 
to its 900 representatives with requests to in- 
terview leading men in each line. 

The questionnaire was prepared by Willis 
Woelpper, Director of Planning of the U. S. 
Employment Service, the final digest being 
made by him in record time at a considerable 
loss of sleep. Another questionnaire is planned 
for the near future. 


EVOLUTION OF INSURANCE 
(Continued from Page 5) 


among the co-operative societies of the pro- 
vince. 

In Austria, the special unemployment insur- 
ance Act in force during the period of de- 
mobilization was superseded, on March 24, 
1920, by a new Act designated to cope with a 
normal volume of unemployment. The new 
Act created an insurance fund to which the 
state contributed one-third. The remainder is 
collected from the employers and employees 
along with sickness insurance contributions. 

In order to benefit from the fund, workers 
must have been employed for at least 20 weeks 
in the preceding year. Those who gave up 
their work arbitrarily and without good rea- 
son, forfeit their claim to benefit for four 
weeks. A worker who has been in receipt of 
benefit for eight weeks without prospect of 
obtaining employment at his own trade, must 
accept employment in some occupation suited 
to his capacities, the necessary training being 
provided. 

Benefits are not granted for more than 12 
weeks in the year, with a special extension up 
to eight weeks in certain individual cases; and 
payment does not begin until the eighth day 
of unemployment. The benefit for unmarried 
workers, manual and non-manual, is 60 per 
cent., and for married workers 80-per cent. of 
the daily sickness benefit due to the worker 
in the last employment in which he was com- 
pulsorily insured against sickness. As a tem- 
porary measure, however, while present 
economic disturbances continue, unemploy- 
ment benefits may amount to 100 per cent. of 
the sickness benefit for unemployed persons 
with dependent families, and to 75 per cent. 
for the others. Industries considered to be 


favorable in regard to employment conditions 
may be excluded altogether 
of the Act. 

The Insurance fund is administered by Dis- 
trict Industrial Committees composed of em- 
ployers and employed, in equal numbers. 


rom the benefits 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION NOW ENDING 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


Thirty-three years ago the workers of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, banded 
together for mutual protection along sick and 
death benefit lines. Hundreds were aided 
and a considerable amount of money was paid 
out during the period ending June 30, 1911. 
It was then felt that a slightly different organ- 
ization was needed and on July 1, of that 
year, the organization was re-organized as the 
Benefit Association of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company. 

THE OBJECTS are to provide members 
with income when sick or disabled; to provide 
families or beneficiaries with a definite sum in 
case of death; to join with the Company in 
administration of such funds as the Company 
may provide for accident, relief and pensions. 

MEMBERSHIP is voluntary and is limited 
to those who have been three months in the 
employ of the Company and who are not un- 
der sixteen or over fifty years of age. Effect- 
ive October 17, 1919. Physical examination 
as a condition of membership, which hereto- 
fore had been compulsory, was made optional. 
Employes with serious physical defects may 
be admitted to membership by agreeing not to 
claim benefits for disability due directly or 
indirectly to these defects. 

Members who leave the Company forfeit 
all rights except for disability beginning and 
reported before leaving. Retired members 
may be placed on the pension roll and may 
retain death benefits. 

Members are divided into six classes: 


Class A—Wages less than $ 50 per mo....$ .25 


Class B—Wages $ 50 to $ 75 per mo.... .35 
Class C—Wages $ 75 to $100 per mo.... .50 
Class D—Wages $100 to $125 per mo.... .65 
Class E—Wages $125 to $150 per mo.... .75 


Class F—Wages $150 and over per mo.... 1.00 


Reclassification occurs semi-annually, in 
June and December. 

All members contribute; but members re- 
ceiving relief are exempted from contributions 
while they are not earning. 

BENEFITS are not paid for less than two- 
week-period, nor for more than twenty-six 
weeks in any one year. Benefits are not pay- 
able for disability due wholly or in part to in- 
toxication or immorality or unlawful acts. 

Benefits in the various classes are: 


Weekly Death 

Class Benefit Benefit 
A $5.00 $150.00 
B 7.50 200.00 
c 10.00 225.00 
D 12.50 250.00 
E 15.00 275.00 
F 17.50 300.00 


In addition to the above death benefit a 
special death benefit will be paid to members 
of the association by the Company of 10 per 
cent. of the above amounts in each class for 
each year of continuous membership above the 
first; in no case, however, shall the extra 
benefit be more than the death benefit paid by 
the association. 

THE OFFICERS are a Board of eleven 
Trustees, five of whom are chosen by the 
directors of the Company and five by mem- 
bers of the association annually in December. 
The other trustee is the superintendent of the 
Benefit Association and Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, who is appointed by the 
President of the Company and is responsible 
for the general administration of the associa- 
tion’s activities under the Board of Trustees. 
These trustees elect the president and vice- 
president of the association. The Treasurer 
is nominated by the Company. There is an 
Operating Committee of three members, one 
chosen by the trustees representing the Com- 
pany, one by the trustees representing the 
members, and the third is the superintendent. 
There is a Finance Committee of three, one of 
whom is treasurer of the association, one is 
chosen by the trustees from their own num- 
ber, and the third is chosen by the directors 
of the Company. he Auditing Committee 
consists of two persons, one of whom is 
chosen by the trustees to represent the mem- 
bers and the other is chosen by the President 
of the Company to represent the Company. 


THE OPERATING COMMITTEE approves 
claims and disbursements and recommends 
health precautions. The Finance Committee 
invests the funds and recommends changes in 
scale of benefits and dues to be paid. The 
Company takes charge of the funds, guaran- 
tees benefits and death claims, pays in each 
year 75 per cent. of the regular death benefits 
and all of the special death benefits, and sup- 
plies offices and operating expenses. The 
Company has the right to discharge employes 
of the association, not provided for in the 
Constitution, whose salary is paid by the 
Company. 

A PENSION AGREEMENT has_ been 
established by the Company under which all 
male employes sixty-five years of age who 
have been in service twenty-five years may be 
retired and at seventy years shall be retired, 
and all female employes at fifty-five to sixty 
come under the same rule. After an employe 
has been twenty years with the Company, he 
or she may have a pension given by the Com- 
pany. The pension allowance is for each 
year of service one per cent. of the annual 
salary for the preceding ten years, plus $10.00 
per month, the total not to exceed $100.00 
per month. These pensions may be continued 
to widow and orphans for a brief period. 
This pension money is provided by the Com- 
pany. The pension system is not guaranteed, 
nor is it regarded as constituting a contract 
made by the Company, and the Company re- 
serves the right to discharge any employes 
whenever the interests of the Company de- 
mand, with no liability for anything beyond 
salary and wages due. 

A CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP is 
issued to each accepted applicant by the head- 
quarters offices and this certificate, together 
with a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws 
of The Sherwin-Williams Benefit Association, 
is passed to the member through the local 
secretary, who is appointed by the superin- 
tendent to handle the business of the associa- 
tion in district and division offices and affili- 
ated company units. 


FIRST CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ity of New York can get a through 
sleeper via the New: York, New 
Haven; those coming from Buffalo 
and Albany can make Pullman reser- 
vations via the New York Central. 
Our New England members can find 
convenient trains to Springfield over 
the Boston and Maine, Boston and 
Albany, and New York, New Haven. 

The Hotel Kimball has quoted the 
following rates:— 


Single room without bath, $2.50 and 
$3.00 per day. 

egg room without bath, $5.00 per 
ay. 

Single room with bath, $3.50, $4.50 
and $5.00 per day. 

Double room with bath, $7.00 $7.50 
$8.00 and $8.50 per day. 


Members desiring to reserve rooms 
should communicate directly with 
Fred W. Peverley, Resident Manager, 
Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass. 


PROTECT STORE WORKERS 


Workers in the employee of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago, have 
organized a Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion. The rates and benefits are: 


Salary Dues Benefits 

Class per week per month per week 
$25.00 or more $1.20 $20.00 
20.00 or more .90 15.00 
12.50 or more .60 10.00 
8.50 or more .40 8.00 
5.50 or more 25 5.00 


orwnr- 


PROCEEDINGS READY 
(Continued from Page 1) 


industrial light of today, such as 
Wage Levels, Employee Representa- 
tion, Radicalism, Apprentice Train- 
ing, Americanization, Job Specifica- 
tions, and nearly two score others. 

The actual experience of such men 
as Cyrus McCormick, Jr., of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co.; P. W. 
Litchfield, of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co.; Harry N. Clarke, of the 
Corte-Scope Co.; Charles N. Piez, 
formerly of the Shipping Board; Sid- 
ney J. Hillman, President Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America; 
Whiting Williams, executive, mill- 
worker, author and speaker; Sher- 
man Rogers, ex-lumber jack, Ameri- 
can soldier, author and exponent of 
Americanism; C. S. Ching, U. S. Rub- 
ber Company; Hon. James A. Emery, 
National Association of Manufact- 
urers; E. J. McCone, Buffalo Com- 
mercial, and others. 

Only a limited number of volumes 
were issued and the first orders to be 
received will get the preference, as 
the plates have been destroyed. The 
order blank enclosed should be used 
without delay. 


STRIKES OF 1919 
(Continued from Page 1) 


being about $141,843,000 and that 
of industry $236,405,000. Workers 
directly involved in the strikes of the 
first five months lost an average of 
$105 each in wages, or 8% of a 
year’s pay. During 1919 the loss 
was about 14%. 

According to the annual report of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury for 
the year ending June 30, 1920, in- 
dustrial disturbances caused the fol- 
lowing decline in production as com- 
pared with previous yearse 


Bituminous coal, tons ......130,000,000 


Anthracite coal, tons ......... 12,000,000 
Pig fron, tons... 7,300,000 
Steel Ingots, tons .................. 9,000,000 
Cotton, bales. 5,104,000 


Wheat, bushels... .. 76,000,000 
Corn, bushels 0... 147,000,000 
Copper, pounds... 900,256,000 
Gold $10,157,900 
Silver 4,789,919 

During 1919 employers won 91 
more strikes than did the strikers; 
624 strikes and 18 lockouts were ad- 
justed favorably to the employers, 
533 strikes and 16 lockouts being 
won by the strikers. 












Handling Men was the topic of Dr. B. M. 
Rastall, New York, at the November meeting 
of the Industrial Relations Association of 
California. George L. Bell, San _ Francisco, 
spoke on “Minor Executives. The _ general 
discussion was led by Prof. Roy W. Kelly, 
Associated Oil Co., San Francisco. 

F. H. Partridge. formerly assistant director 
of the Industrial Relations Department of the 
Interchurch World Movement, has_ been 
appointed Industrial Counselor for the Bureau 
of Mediation and Arbitration, New York De- 
partment of Labor. J. B. Buell, formerly 
secretary of the Mayor’s Committee on In- 
dustry and Employment in New York, has 
been appointed to a similar position. 


— 
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ENGLISH FIRM COMMITTEE IN 
OPERATION SINCE 1918 


Peek Frean & Co., Ltd., London, 
have had a Work’s Committee system 
in operation since the early part of 
1918. Since organization the Com- 
mittee has met sixty-four times, the 
average duration of the meetings be- 
ing sixty-eight and a half minutes. 
The number of members has varied 
between sixty-four and fifty-five; the 
average attendance at sessions being 
forty-five. 

Some of the results have been 
a recommendation that regulations 
should be observed by the employees 
entitled to a holiday; the drawing up 
of a compulsory contributory scheme 
for pensions; a complete organiza- 
tion of the workers in trade unions; 
initiated steps to form District Com- 
mittees and Industrial Council for 
the trade; set up machinery for deal- 
ing with alleged unfair dismissals; 
set up machinery for regulating col- 
lections among the workers. 


THRIFT AND INVESTMENT 

Based on a plan originating in 
San Francisco, the Ingersoll Club, 
composed of workers of Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bros., New York, has 
formed the ‘Associated Investors, 
Inc.,’”’ to enable its members to pool 
their savings and invest the joint 
fund in. ways not possible for the in- 
dividual investor of limited means. 

Control will be vested in a Board 
of Directors of nine, who must be 
shareholders, who will be elected by 
the stockholders. Shares will be 
issued of par value of $100, on which 
the monthly minimum payment will 
be $1.50. A pre-organization sub- 
scription offering produced nearly 
$30,000. Safety of the money saved 
and invested is assured by the pro- 
pos::d By-Laws, which prevent the 
investment of more than 25% of the 
capital and surplus in any one secur- 
ity, with the exception of United 
States Government bonds. It is be- 
liev2d that from 6% to 10% will be 
netted to the investors. 





RHODE ISLAND EXECUTIVES 
PREPARE TO JOIN I. R. A. A. 


The Rhode Island Industrial Rela- 
tions Association has been formed at 
Providence, that state, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, A. H. An- 
nan, Rhode Island Tool Co.; Secre- 
tary, George S. Wallace, Universal 
Winding Co.: Treasurer, Ralph Lord, 
Providence Base Works. They ex- 
pect to join the National body. 


M. E.’s TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
will be held December 7 to 10. A 
session on Wednesday afternoon, un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Manage- 
ment Section will bring out the con- 
structive work in the management 
field by the late Henry L. Gantt. 


GROUP ENDOWMENT POLICY 
NOW OBTAINABLE 


At an annual premium of $5.47 
per $1,000, at age 14-16, up to 
$402.51, at age 95, a leading insur- 
ance company has issued a group 
endowment policy to cover workers 
in industry. The schedule of insur- 
ance under this policy is as follows: 


Over three months, but less than 

“2 7 ee $ 500 
One year, but less than two years 600 
Two years, but less than three 


oe BM er ine 700 
Three years, but less than four 

| BES ee ee 800 
Four years, but less than five 

DT. stccnectcncwhouveseeeees 900 
TEE TR vere oe ewatanisecns 1,000 


All continuous service. 


For any worker whose age at the 
time the policy commences is forty- 
six or more, the insurance shall be 
payable at the end of twenty years, 
if the insured is then living, or on 
proof of prior death. For any worker 
whose age at the commencement of 
the term of the policy is forty-five or 
less, the endcwment insurance is 
payable at sixty-five or on proof of 
prior death. 


NEW YORK METAL TRADES 
WORKERS HAVE NEW CLUB 


Employment and Personnel execu- 
tives in the metal working industries 
in the New York territory have or- 
ganized under the name of ‘The 
Metal Trades Personnel Club.’”’ H. E. 
K’Burg, Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Harrison, is president. Other 
officers are: Vice-President, John A. 
Balcolm, The Thomas A. Edison In- 
dustries, Orange, N. J.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, William J. Cronin, Secre- 
tary of the New York Branch, Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association; 
Chairman Program Committee, 
Charles T. Allen, the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co., Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. 


WELCOMING THE NEW WORKER 


Captain W. H. Vickers, Employ- 
ment Manager for the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light and Power Co., 
of Baltimore, has prepared a book of 
information for new employees. 


J. B. Deacon, Executive Assistant to the 
President of the Vulcan Iron Works, is the 
new President of the Jersey City, (N. J.) 
group. Other officers elected at the annual 
meeting were: Vice-President, R. H. Cristian- 
son, R. H. H. Steel Laundry Co.; Secretary, 
E. G. Schaefer, Chamber of Commerce; Treas- 
urer, Joseph Langley, Armour & Co.; Execu- 
tive Committee, G. H. Koven, L. O. Koven & 
Sons; Samuel Mueller, Mueller Macaroni Co.; 
S. A. Corfman, National Carbon Co. 


The new officers of the Niagara Falls group 
are: Chairman, Philip S. Case, Union Carbide 
Co.; Vice-Chairman, C. H. Bowman, Acheson 
Graphite Co.; Secretary, : 4 D. House, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Treasurer, Beckwith Myers, 
Niagara Electro Chemical Co. 


N. C. R. OFFERS $10,000 FOR 
BEST SUGGESTIONS 


The six months’ suggestion con- 
test of the National Cash Register 
Company closes December 31. In 
the regular contest, the company 
offered $8,000 in prizes, open to all 
employees, except job foremen, fore- 
men and supervisors, as follows: 

1 prize of $150 and educational trip, $200. 


1 prize of $100 and educational trip, $200. 
2 prizes of $75 and educational trip, $200. 


each. 

6 prizes of $50 and educational trip, $200. 

each. 

10 prizes of $35 each. 

15 prizes of $25 each. 

20 prizes of $20 each. 

40 prizes of $15 each. 

100 prizes of $10 each. 
$2,575 in $5, $4, $3, $2 and $1 prizes. 

Two thousand dollars in prizes 
also are offered in a special contest 
open to all employees, including job 
foremen and foremen, but not super- 
visors, being divided as follows: 

1 prize of $800 
1 prize of 500 
1 prize of 400 
1 prize of 300 

In announcing the contest, J. H. 
Barringer, First Vice-President of 
the Company, stated that the men 
and women who make good sugges- 
tions are considered first when pro- 
motions are made. 


PROVIDING HOUSING 

Workers in the Sparrows Point 
plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Baltimore, are being 
given an opportunity to obtain homes 
on the easy payment plan. A num- 
ber of six room houses are offered at 
$2,975 with an initial payment of 
$300 and then $10 a week there- 
after. If $400 is paid down, the 
weekly payment will be $9.50 and if 
$500 is paid, $9 per week. 


HAVE YOU YOURS? 

The Federal Reserve Bank in its 
monthly Bulletin estimates that out- 
side the money held in reserve by the 
Treasury and the Federal System, 
there was $51.06 per capita in circu- 
lation a month ago. The amount in 
the Treasury was fixed at $485,884,- 
277, the amount in Federal Reserve 
Banks at $2,031,514,938, and the 
amount held outside these Govern- 
ment agencies at $5,479,681,605. 

GOES TO ENGLAND 

John Edmondson, formerly man- 
ager of the Service Department of 
the H. & B. American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has taken a similar 
position with the Hargreaves Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hull, England. The firm 
has branches throughout the British 
Isles. James E. Batty has succeeded 
Mr. Edmondson at the Pawtucket 
plant. 


- BOARD TO MEET 
The Board of Directors of the I. R. 
A. A., will meet in the Old Colony 
Club, Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. ; 
on Saturday, December 4. 
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SHOP VISITING DAY BIG 
DRAWING CARD 


Recently the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., manufacturers of electric con- 
trolling devices, Milwaukee, held a 
“Shop Visiting Day.’’ Despite the 
fact that several other attractions in 
Milwaukee tended to divert the at- 
tention of the workers and their fam- 
ilies, nearly four thousand persons 
passed through the plant between 
the hours of 2 and 5 of the Sunday 
afternoon on which the Company 
held open house. 

Company officials are quite enthu- 
siastic over the results and feel that 
the favorable impression made on 
the visitors has done much toward 
creating a steadying influence on the 
present workers and widely adver- 
tised the plant as a good place to 
work. Among the visitors was the 
foreman of another plant in Milwau- 
kee who was so favorably impressed 
with conditions that he sent his son 
down to the Cutler-Hammer plant 
the following week for a position. 
The boy is on the job and already 
planning to rise to the heights at- 
tained by his father in the other 
plant. 

Notice that a ‘‘Plant Visiting Day” 
was to be held, was conveyed to the 
workers through the medium of the 
“C-H Messinger,”’ the plant publica- 
tion. The result on the workers was 
gratifying. No foreman wanted his 
department to look disorderly and 
no worker wanted to show his or her 
friends anything but a neat desk or 
workbench. The firm already bore 
a reputation for neatness, cleanliness 
and fine working conditions, but the 
scrubbing and cleaning in prepara- 
tion for the visitors made things 
fairly shine. Odds and ends of 
twenty years steady production dis- 
appeared and when the sun rose on 
Sunday morning every foreman and 
every worker was ready for his or 
her family and friends to pass 
through for ‘‘inspection.”’ 

Members of the Cutler-Hammer 
Activities Committee acted as guides 
A majority of the membership of this 
committee have been with the Com- 
pany for many years and conse- 
quently were perfectly familiar with 
all departments of the plant. Family 
parties made up the large majority 
of those attending, this being exactly 
what the management desired. 

The management have heard many 
compliments which have come from 
the visitors regarding the splendid 
conditions observed throughout the 
plant and feel that the knowledge of 
the business and the conditions un- 
der which the men work obtained by 
the “home folk’ will materially 
affect the stability of the force. 
They assert that they would not hesi- 
tate to recommend the holding of 
“Visiting Days’’ to other firms. 


L. J. Parrish has succeeded Robert Buening 
as Employment Manager for the Wisconsin 
Motor Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. 


SURVEY IN RUSSIA INDICATES 
DEMORALIZATION 


The economic ruin of Soviet Rus- 
sia is indicated in a survey made in 
that country and printed in PRAVDA, 
a Moscow publication. Highlights in 
the survey are: 


_ TRANSPORTATION—A slow and yet very 
insignificant improvement in an exceedingly 
demoralized state is noted. Number of sound 
railway engines in operatio: per 100 versts, 
11; number of sound railway cars in operation 
per 100 versts, 548. 

FUEL—The amount of coal produced dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1920 was forty per cent. 
less than during the corresponding months of 
1919 and seven times less than during an equal 
period before the war. The number of miners 
— was 94,000 as compared to 111,000 in 

According to calculation the petroleum pro- 
duction for the period between June 1, 1920 
and January 1, 1921 will be about 196 million 
poods. (A _ pood is equivalent to thirty-six 
pounds). Shipping centers on the Volga are 
improving shipping facilities. 

METAL INDUSTRIES — Situation highly 
unfavorable, due to labor shortage, provision- 
ing crisis and fuel famine. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES—Before the war 
there were eighty-eight cotton spinning mills 
with seven million spindles. There are now 
but 319,000 spindles working. Seventeen mills 
with 434,000 spindles have been singled out as 
a “shock group.” In the weaving industry 
forty-three mills with 17,841 looms have been 
picked as a similar group. Thirty-two dying 
factories are scheduled to operate during De- 
cember. The lack of fuel and inability to get 
qualified labor are preventing expansion. 
Fifty-two per cent of the spindles in the flax 
industry are working. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES—Four of the 
seventeen rubber factories in operation before 
the war are functioning with 6,000 workers 
and a five per cent. of normal production. 
Under present conditions the supply of raw 
rubber will last three years. Before the war 
there were 275 glass factories, plus twenty 
china factories employing 93,000 persons. At 
present seventy-eight with 32,000 workers are 
functioning. f 112 paper mills, seventy-three 
with 18,500 workers are in operation. During 
1919 but sixty-nine per cent. of the amount 
planned was produced, or 2,638,000 poods. 

TOBACCO INDUSTRY —Thirty-two of 
forty factories are in operation with about 
thirty per cent. of the normal output. 

TEA INDUSTRY—An increase in the pro- 
duction of tea substitutes is noted. The May, 
1920, production was 1,700,000 pounds. 


HOW TWO BIG CONCERNS WATCH 
FOREMEN’S RATES 

In the September issue of PER- 
SONNEL we asked ‘‘How Do You 
Raise Them?’’, the question applying 
particularly to the method of in- 
creaseing the foreman’s _ stipend. 
Here is how two firms say they do it: 

“Our list is reviewed on August 
first and February first of each year 
by the Foremen and Employment 
Office, and changes are made at that 
time, if warranted.” 

“Our system consists of indexed 
ecards, setting forth employees’ 
names, department, employment rate 
and subsequent increases and dates. 
These cards are coded by months, so 
that at the expiration of six months 
they will be brought to attention for 
consideration.”’ 


The Associated Employers of Indianapolis, 
Inc., have issued a forty-four page pamphlet, 
dealing with open shop campaign, for sale to 
those contemplating open shop campaigns. 
Full nformation may be secured by writing to 
1406 Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE SEEKS 
TO HELP INDUSTRY 


During the eighteen months that 
the United States was actively as- 
sembling men for military service, 
more than 500,000 of these men had 
to be admitted to the hospitals for 
venereal diseases, according to fig- 
ures compiled for the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. These men represented a loss of 
nearly 5,000,000 training or fighting 
days to the Army alone. A propor- 
tionate loss was sustained in the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

Four-fifths of these cases of ven- 
ereal disease were brought into the 
Army from civil life. In other 
words, only one-fifth of these dis- 
eases were contracted after the men 
put on the uniform. 

The Surgeon General has pointed 
out that this fact is of peculiar inter- 
est to men in industry, as it indicates 
the possible loss of time to industry 
from venereal diseases. 

By the Army Act of 1918, a Divi- 
sion of Venereal Diseases was cre- 
ated in the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, and since that year 500 clinics 
where free or inexpensive treatment 
may be obtained, have been set up 
by the Public Health Service, in co- 
operation with State boards of 
health, or brought under their super- 
vision. 

Educational material has been pre- 
pared by the Surgeon General’s office 
and is available upon request. The 
“Outline of Plan for Combating Ven- 
ereal Diseases in Industry” is of 
peculiar interest to personnel work- 
ers in large industrial establish- 
ments, and is available by writing 
the Assistant Surgeon General C. C. 
Pierce of the Division of Venereal 
Diseases, Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. This ‘Outline 
of Plan’ has been adopted by more 
than 5,000 large industrial establish- 
ments throughout the country, each 
campaign being inaugurated along 
some of the lines suggested in this 
program. 

The following pamphlets are also 
available free upon request of the 
Public Health Service: 


Set A—For young men. 

Set B—For general public. 

Set C—For boys. 

Set D—For parents. 

Set E—For girls and young womer. 
Set F—For educators. 


REDUCED SIZE 
‘‘Moonbeams,”’ the plant publica- 
tion of Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
has been changed from a monthly to 
a bi-weekly, the size being cut from 
an expensive magazine form to a 
four page, nine by twelve size. 


C. E. Knoeppel & Co., Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York, have caused to be reprinted 
an article entitled “Working Efficiently,” by 
an anonymous in Industrial Management in 
1916, which was based on a booklet issued in 
1914, by Mr. Knoeppel, ‘Why I Am An Effi- 
ciency Engineer.” 
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It’s all in the Industrial Information Service 





HE Industrial Information Service assists employers and personnel directors to maintain good 

l relations with employees. The SERVICE is not an “outsider”; does not dictate or request; 
merely informs, leaving it to the man who knows how to run his own business to improve and 
maintain good relations. The SERVICE talks to you each week. It can talk to your foremen, and 


in these weekly conversations they will find much information of value to impart to your employees 
when they talk to them. 


This SERVICE puts you in direct touch with knowledge. With this knowledge foremen can 
be educated, labor turnover records simplified, error in committee representation avoided, industrial 


relations improved, the wasteful expenses due to ill health and accidents eliminated, intimate facts 
obtained relative to plant restaurants, and so on. 





What you want to know when you want it. 





The point of view of employment managers is ably expiessed by Mr. William R. Abele of the 
MacWhyte Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin, who on September 18, wrote in part as follows: “I take 
the liberty herewith of stating that the SERVICE itself is invaluable both to the management and to 
personnel workers. Its information is well digested, the subjects themselves are written in an 
appealing, concise way and statistical points covering the different subjects are accurate.” 


Why waste time plus expense groping for informing facts when you can get from this SERV- 


ICE the thing you want, when you want it, for less than $2 a week? 





The Industrial Information Service, Inc. 


Barrister’s Hall, Boston, Mass. 








“UNDOUBTEDLY THE BEST TEXT- 
BOOK IN THIS FIELD UP TO THE 
PRESENT TIME.” 


That is the opinion of one reviewer of Tead and Metcalf’s 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. All the reviews 
of this book have been enthusiastic. All the reviewers 
are agreed that this is the one comprehensive treatment 
of the subject. 


Personal Administration 


By Ordway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf 
538 pages, 6x9, $5.00 net, postpaid 
I.—Introductory. II.—Personnel Department. III.—Employ- 
ment Methods. IV.—Health and Safety. V.—Education. 
7i.—Research. WVII.—Rewards. VITI.—Administrative Corre- 
lation. IX.—Joint Relations. 


See this new book. Examine it for ten days FREE. 
You can—simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 





———| FREE EXAMINATION COUPON |———— 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., INC., 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


You may send me on approval a copy of Tead 
and Metcalf’s PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
($5.00). I agree to return the book, postpaid, in 
10 days or remit for it. 


Name 
Address 
Official Position 
Name of Company 
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SPECIAL OFFER—LAST CALL 


Complete Your Industrial Library 














Proceedings, 1920 Convention $5.00 
Proceedings, 1919 Convention 2.00 
Training the Supervisory Force 2.00 
Relationship and Adjustments 2.00 
What I Would Do If I Were a Foreman.................. 10 


Send us $8 and we will mail you, postpaid, a 
copy of each. This offer expires December 31. 


Industrial Relations Association of America 
564 Main Street, East Orange, N. J. 














AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Announces four volumes—comprehensive in their 
discussion of present day questions 


MODERN MANUFACTURING 
PRICES 
$3.00 ( INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 
LABOR, MANAGEMENT AND 
PRODUCTION 


Address 


P.O. BOX 4050 WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























